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This is the first issue of The Sachem 
for 1934-1935. We hope that you will 
especially enjoy your school magazine this 
year and do all you can to help it along. 
The staff itself is cooperative, and this, 
with the number of contributions we have 


received from the school, makes us con- 
fident of your favorable reception of the 
Thanksgiving number. We present it to 
you with the humble hope that you will 
receive the utmost satisfaction from its 
contents. 


Procrastination 


Are you one who likes to go home and 
get his studying done early? Do you hurry 
to get your work finished and then do 
your home-work, so that you can have 
the evening free? 

Or do you go home, change your clothes, 
and go out with the gang to get into some 
sort of mischief? You get home just as 
the rest are sitting down for supper. 
When you have finished, your pal calls 
up to talk about nothing for nearly half 
an hour, and by the time you get ready 
to study it’s about eight-thirty. Well, 
you might as well do one subject, and 
then, if you have time, you can do some- 
thing else. By the time you are half 


The 


Each week-day a familiar figure passes 
along before our homes. He is clad in a 
blue uniform and is burdened with a bag 
which often gives his shoulder a ten- 
dency to sag. 

The contents of this bag are very val- 
uable, as it contains messages from all 
parts of the world. Perhaps it is a letter 
for a mother from her son in college, 
an announcement of serious or joyous 
news, a friendly message, a_ birthday 
package for which someone has anxious- 
ly been waiting, a greeting card for 
some invalid; every envelope contains 


finished you begin yawning and get quite 
sleepy trying to figure out how that Latin 
should be translated, when you hear your 
favorite song on the radio. You stop 
to listen to that and find your father 
and mother are discussing the coming 
election. The discussion becomes inter- 
esting, and you get absorbed in it. After 
a while the clock strikes half-past nine. 
Oh, that Latin, and tomorrow you have 
a test! Well, Johnny probably did his, 
so you can get him to help you in the 
morning. You say to yourself, ‘Why 
didn’t I do that studying this afternoon?” 


—Margaret Shurtleff, 1937 


Postman 


its own secret. 

No matter what the weather, the mail- 
man is always faithful to his task, us- 
ually with a smile and cheery word for 
everyone, and it seldom occurs that the 
mails are delayed. Some of these men ap- 
pear tired and worn, especially at Christ- 
mas time, after walking for miles deliver- 
ing what is to us merely the “daily mail.” 

This is one of the many services which 
we take for granted, and perhaps do not 
appreciate as we should. . 


—Marguerite Mendall, 1937 


Leisure Time 


One of the most pathetic of all phrases 


is “killing time’. When school is over 


-and home-work completed, many of us 


have minutes, even hours when we are 
actually bored because we have nothing to 
do. 
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If you are one of the unfortunates 
who are confronted with this problem of 
leisure time, why not begin now to do 
something useful in these spare moments? 
Try to interest yourself in the finer 
things of life. If you care for reading or 
for seeing movies, why not read books 
and see movies that will invigorate and 
not weaken your mind? You will find 


that you will begin to acquire a thirst 
for knowledge and for finer things. 

Then, when the day is over, you can 
think back and say to yourself, I have 
accomplished something today. I made 
use of my leisure time. It is a great sat- 
isfaction. 


—Marjorie Breach, 1937 


Threats Without Results 


Every day the newspapers contain sec- 
tions devoted to humor in various forms, 
but one of the best jokes this fall has 
been a topic treated with the seriousness 
cf any news item: the strike in the 
Brockton High school. 

The cause of the refusal of students 
to attend classes was said to lie in the 
addition of a half hour to the school day, 
a change ordered by the school committee 
after careful consideration and carried out 
by the headmaster of the school, Mr. John 
L. Miller. It was reported that on the 
evening of Friday, September 21, a mass 
meeting was held in the city to protest 
the lengthened hours, and attempts were 
made by student sympathizers of both 
sides of the question to convince the other 

tudents of the soundness of their re- 
spective opinions on the matter. Follow- 
ing this meeting, viclence became the 
order with the march of several hundred 
students to the home of Mr. Miller and 
the hurling of various missiles with the 
intent and result of breaking windows. 

The strikers employed various means 
of pressing the issue, from presenting 
a petition to the headmaster and declar- 
ing an ultimatum to the effect that the 


strike would be on unless the school hours 
were made to conform to their wishes 
cn Monday morning, to receiving the 
pupils who attended classes with “a bar- 
rage of over-ripe tomatoes’, as the papers 
reported it. 

These reports in the newspapers of 
violence were played up so well that the 
efforts of the striking pupils seem alto- 
gether ridiculous when the truth is 
known. A citizen of Brockton declared 
one rock was thrown and the number 
of tomatoes used was three. A Brock- 
ton High School student expressed the 
opinion to the writer that only the less 
responsible among the pupils had resorted 
to striking, saying it was largely because 
of their natural tendency to follow the 
leaders in any enterprise which promis- 
ed excitement and was not in accord with 
their better judgment. 

Although one or two minor concessions 
have been made, the strike did not pro- 
duce the desired results and has availed 
those participating in it very little except 
to leave in the minds of those who follow 
the news an unfavorable impression of 
them and of their community. 

—Andrew M. Wood, 1938 


Work 


When we pause to consider work, do 
we quickly and without consideration say 
we do not want it and that we take it 
because it is forced upon us? On the 
other hand, just what should we do with- 
out work? What pleasures would life 
hold for us? ; 

People who are at peace with God 
and man have peace and happiness, 
whether they are at work or at play. 
There is a common saying that life is 
what you make it; this also applies to 
work. Work brings satisfaction of ac- 


complishment, and satisfaction is happi- 
ness. 

Why is it that ministers who can 
preach in large city churches and live in 
comfort and ease will go to the distant 
and wild regions of the earth, and will 
suffer the hardships of poverty for the 
privilege of working to accomplish great 
things for the poor people, who can never 
repay them? Let us catch the vision of 
work as they have caught it. 


—Ellis G. Williams, 1935 


(Continued on page 20) 


The Origin of Thanksgiving 
By Lois Littlejohn, 1935 


Days of thanksgiving first took the 
form of sacrifices and of blessing the 
Lord for his goodness. They frequently 
occurred in the time of the patriarchs, 
the judges, and the kings, many refer- 
ences being made to them in the Bible 
from Genesis to Zachariah. After Noah 
had been delivered from the flood, he 
built an altar and gave burnt offerings 
to God in thanksgiving. 

The first special thanksgiving service 
in America is recorded as occurring in 
Newfoundland in 1578. The first offic- 
ial thanksgiving was offered at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, England, in gratitude for the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada on Novem- 
ber 24, 1583. Queen Elizabeth attended 
the service in person. In later years the 
British people observed solemn thanks- 
giving for special occasions only. 

The first record of a thanksgiving being 
celebrated in the United States was in 
August, 1607, on the coast of Maine. In 
1621 William Bradford, first governor of 
Massachusetts colony, set aside Decem- 
ber 13 for thanksgiving and prayer. The 
fact that the turkey appears as a del- 
icacy of the day is because Governor 
Bradford sent the men of the colony into 


the woods in search of wild game for 
the feast. They returned with enough 
wild turkeys to last the entire colony 
for a week. In 1623 a day of fasting and 
prayer in the midst of a drought was 
changed to a day of thanksgiving by the 
coming of rain. Gradually the custom 
became annual after the harvest. 

During the Revolution, a day of nation- 
al thanksgiving was recommended an- 
nually by congress. After the close of the 
war many states adopted the custom, 
but there was no uniform date for hold- 
ing the festival. Owing to the admirable 
persistence of Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, 
President Lincoln in 1863 apointed Thurs- 
day, August 6, as a day for national 
thanksgiving, praise, and prayer. Since 
then the last Thursday in November has 
been set aside for Thanksgiving. Each 
year the President issues a proclamation, 
but the day is a legal holiday only in 
the states which have so fixed it by 
special statute. 

Church services mark our observance 
of Thanksgiving; home-coming, feasting, 
the football games, and the motor races 
are other important features of the day. 


Middleboro 
By Aurora Chartier, 1935 


In Middleboro all are neighbors, 
Friendly, kind, and good, 

Helping each other every way 
“From sowing seeds to sawing wood. 


That’s the reason every night, 

Before I lay me down, 

I say a little prayer like this: 
“Thanks, God, for giving us this town.” 
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A Family Legend 
By Henry Savage, 1935 


In a certain New England seaport, in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
lived a family named Small whose men 
folks were all sea captains. One of these, 
skipper of a crack Yankee tea clipper, 
made a trip to China and never returned, 
nor was any sign of his ship or crew ever 
found. Concerning this ship, many stories, 
some preposterous and a few plausible, 
sprang up like weeds. A version which 
I heard from an old sailor is by far the 
most interesting and strange. 

Captain Small, it seems, had arrived 
at a Chinese port-of-call with a cargo 
of American goods to be sold, or exchang- 
ed for tea. He had formed a friendship 
with an old Chinese tea merchant on a 
former voyage. He had gone to see his 
friend, and, having closed a satisfactory 
deal in regard to tea, had been invited by 
the old gentleman to spend a night or so 
at his house before sailing. He arrived 
in the house of the merchant that even- 
ing; the captain in the course of the con- 
versation saw an ancient "lacquered box 
delicately carved with figures of gods 
and devils apparently in combat. Inside 
this box was a little wooden figure dress- 
ed in silk, the patroness of sailors and 
the goddess of fortune Kuon Yin. The 
Chinese friend explained in almost per- 
fect English that this was his family’s 
luck-piece, and that without it none of 
his enterprises would be successful but 
must end in disaster. 

That night the Captain, _ restless, 
thought of the lacquered box and of how 


he might get it for himself, because, as 
it was antique, it would bring him a great 
price in America. Since the Chinese 
gentleman obviously would neither sell 
nor give it to him, he thought he might 
forget friendship enough to steal it. He 
consoled his conscience with the thought 
that, since the old man had so many 
Possessions, this one would never be 
missed anyhow. Accordingly, he went 
to the room where the box was placed, 
lifted the treasure gently into his spacious 
seaman’s pocket. Then, deciding to make 
a thorough job of it, he took several other 
articles or rather as many as he could 
carry. 

Finding his way out of the house un- 
seen, he proceeded cautiously into the 
street and was immediately knived by 
some thief in the night. The ship’s crew 
after several days of carousing began 
to wonder where their captain was. Since 
he did not appear, the first mate took 


‘charge and set sail with the cargo of 


tea. They were scarcely out of the harbor 
when they were attacked by pirates, 
whom they beat off with difficulty after 
losing many men and receiving damage 
to the ship. Putting back for hasty 
repairs, they finally re-embarked, only 
to run into a tropical storm, which made 
short work of the ship in the hands of 
an incompetent mate. 

Not a man survived this ill-fated. cruise, 
which ended in disaster because of the 
violation of the goddess of fortune and 
patroness of sailors. 


My Thanksgiving Day 
By Dorothy F. Thomas, 1937 


Thanksgiving comes on Thursday by the 
President’s decree, 

But Friday, good old Friday, is Thanks- 
giving day for me. 

There’s lots to eat on Thursday, just heaps 
and piles of stuff, 

But Mother always worries for fear there’s 
not enough. 

So many folks to dinner, she’s sure that 
some will starve, 

And whispers to my Father, “Be care- 
ful how you carve.” 

And as for me, she warns me—TI’ve heard 
it all before— 

“No matter what we pass you, don’t ask 
for any more.” 


But Friday, one day later, she doesn’t 
feel that way; 

I’ve heard it all so often, I know she’s 
going to say, 

“Whoever would have guessed it, to see 
those people eat, 

That on this turkey’s body there’d be left 
a bit of meat? 

I thought, before they finished, we should 
have to cook its mate, 

But there’s quite a lot left over. Come, 
Dorothy, pass your plate.” 

Thanksgiving may be Thursday by the 
President’s decree, 

But Friday—oh, boy, Friday!—is Thanks- 
giving day for me. 
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Marcus and Piso Aquitanus* 
By Ella Trufant, 1936 


Marcus Severus Aquitanus and his 
brother Piso rode together in the front 
rank of Caesar’s Gallic cavalry. The 
cavalry had preceded the main column 
of the army because the horses were im- 
patient and needed exercise, and also 
because only today a truce had been de- 
clared, so that there was no danger of 
an attack from the Germans. 

“There’s the enemy now, Marcus, just 
over the hill.” 

“Why, they seem to be mounted,” Mar- 
cus noted, after taking in the scene for 
several moments. Then he cried, “Look 
out! They’re coming at us!” 

As the Gauls broke ranks and fled in 
terror amid a shower of javelins, Marcus, 
separated from his brother, was hemmed 
in on all sides by the enemy, some on foot, 
others still mounted. Piso, spurring his 
horse and throwing aside his javelin, 
galloped toward Marcus, thrusting his 
sword into those who pressed his brother 


hardest. Finally the latter, exhausted, 
fell back, leaving Piso to finish the two 
stunned Germans that remained. 

But suddenly five or six foes rushed at 
Piso on foot, and, cutting his horse from 
under him, began to attack him from 
all sides. Wounded in several places, 
he fell but was up again, struggling des- 
perately. Meanwhile, the other brother 
was fighting along with the rest of the 
troops. 

“Marcus!” cried a comrade, “thy broth- 
er is cut off—he falls!” 

Marcus, pushing his steed to the ut- 
most, dashed headlong into the melee, 
but was instantly surrounded, and stab- 
bed in a dozen places. 

So two valiant and loyal brothers fell 
at one time, each striving to save the 
other. 


* Based on an incident in Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars. 


The Trout 
By Stuart Flanders, 1937 


In a stream where big trout lie, 
Each waiting for a fly, 

You cast into the brook. 

A swirl, a splash! On the hook 

He jumps into the air, 

None so handsome, large, or fair. 
With his colors flashing bright 


Who has seen a prettier sight? 
Then he pulls with all his vim; 
O’er the water he seems to skim. 
When your reel goes whizzing out, 
You know you’ve got a trout. 

As he lies shining there, 

No other can compare. 


Pedagogical Hobbies 
By Margaret-Ann Preston and Lois Warren, 1937 


Many of us have often wondered what 
our austere teachers do after school hours. 
Do they laboriously read over our im- 
possible papers, pore over scholarly-look- 
ing books, or—just what do they do? 
Surely they have some hobbies, and we 
shall endeavor to tell you what they are. 

Miss Jenkins likes to trip the light 
fantastic way over fields in search of 
butterflies; when not engaged in this oc- 
cupation, she is coaching the girls in 
sports. Mr. Battis says his favorite hobby 
is reclining in the arms of Morpheus, 
but, as he can’t indulge in this pastime 


very often, sports take the highest place. 
Mr. Hyman likes to do crossword puzzles, 
and has been known to do them in school 
time (what would happen to one of us if 
she did that!). Miss O’Neil finds pleas- 
ure in eating in and out of school (what 
an appetite!); reading and traveling fol- 
low closely as enjoyed occupations. Our 
Latin professor likes to putter around 
the farm and finds this occupation an ex- 
cellent outlet for all his Latin. Mrs. 
Brawn has a number of homing pigeons 
and enjoys field-trial work and fox hunt- 
ing. Mr. Cox likes fishing when there is 
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anything to fish for, and the rest of the 
time he reads. The theater claims Miss 
D. P. Chase, who also likes boating (who 
wouldn’t, living in Nahant?). Our other 
Miss Chase makes her hobbies reading 
and playing with small children. The 
theater and the outdoors appeal to Miss 
Trufant. Miss Merselis, strange to relate, 
has no particular hobby but is interested 
in sports (she has spent many summers 
as swimming and diving counselor in a 
Girl Scout camp). Mr. Thomas says 
he is fond of poultry raising, although we 
doubt very much if he owns such a thing 
as a hen; he also finds tennis very en- 


joyable. Miss Field likes scouting, swim- 
ming, and basketball; our math. teacher 
Miss Erickson enjoys sports also. Mr. 
Hicks gets a great deal of enjoyment in 
bowling and of course all other sports. 
Mrs. Moore is enthusiastic over garden- 
ing, and Mr. MacGown is interested in 
contract. Miss Brier and Mr. Tillson 
choose reading as their hobbies. Last but 
not. least, our principal, Mr. March, takes 
great delight in playing chess. 

These are the hobbies which the M. H. 
S. teachers admit take up their spare 
time. How many of them should you 
have guessed correctly? 


A Real Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving 
By Jane Ufford, 1938 


We had all been looking forward to a 
comfortable Thanksgiving, but Grand- 
mother kept muttering something about 
“Thanksgiving day now isn’t what it was 
in the good old days.” Just what she 
had in mind when she mentioned an old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving she couldn’t quite 
explain, but she talked about “lots of 
snow, and plenty of food.” It seemed 
to me that we get plenty of food now, 
and plenty of snow, for that matter. 

Well, anyway, we decided to let Gran- 
ny have her Thanksgiving and wrote 
to Mother’s folks in Maine. There seems 
to be some idea of an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving’s being in the country, pre- 
ferably on a farm. So we patched up 
all the warm things that we could find 
in the house (it is apt to be cold on a 
farm in the country in November), not 
forgetting the snowshoes, which could be 
strapped on a suitcase, or, better still, 
carried by Dad. And at last we were off 
with in our ears the jingle of sleigh bells 
and in our nostrils the odor of woolens 
just out of moth balls. 

Hours later we arrived at the farm, 
which is situated on a hill. If there is 
a breeze, you can feel it all through the 
house; but who cares, as long as there is 
an oil heater in the parlor to make every- 
thing warm within a radius of four 
inches! Grandma is waiting, and we all 
bustle in, just glowing with good cheer. 
Johnny is cross, and Sally is asleep and 
has to be dragged upstairs. 

In the morning every one appears for 


breakfast just as bright and merry as 
a pixy. Everyone is frozen, purple, and 
exceedingly cheerful. After breakfast the 
women folks start to get dinner. Dad and 
the kids can amuse themselves in the 
meantime; the children can either slide 
on the horse-hair sofa, or look out of the 
window; Dad can bring in wood, thaw out 
the pump, or read The Farmer’s Al- 
manac. 

At dinner, according to custom, we all 
over-eat. We sit at the table and say, 
“My, I shan’t be able to walk a step 
after this. Just a little more dark meat, 
please, and a dab of stuffing.” After 
dinner we all just sit and moan. If it 
were a good, new, modern Thanksgiving, 
we could go to the movies or a football 
game, but to be really ‘‘old-fashioned”’ it 
is necessary to stick to the house. If we 
didn’t, it would be cheating. To do it 
right we must go to the living-room and 
sit; or, if we want to, go out into the 
snow and play, which strangely no one 
wants to do. The children are sleepy 
and snarling. Some one tries to start 
a conversation, but everyone else is too 
gorged with food even to move the lower 
jaw sufficiently to converse. All I can 
do is wish that I were back in Middle- 
boro with a radio at my side and a little 
warmth. But no, I am here, a hundred 
miles from nowhere, slowly freezing to 
death. I almost give up hope of ever 
being comfortable again; but my head 
feels drowsy, and finally I get peace in 
sleep. 
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Victrola Records 
By R. F. Howes, 1935 


CHARACTERS :— 

Amy Smith, the housewife 

Miss Talk, an old maid 

Miss Ajah, another old maid 

Ruth Haye, Amy’s sister-in-law 

Tom, Amy’s son 
SCENE I Living room of the Smith home. 
SCENE II Same, several hours later. 
Amy Smith (wearily): I must sit down 
a few minutes and rest. (Sits down on 
the divan and falls asleep. A moment 
later the bell rings.) Oh, dear! That bell! 
I bet it’s that old gossiper Miss Talk, 

and I’m so busy. 

(Goes to door and lets Miss Talk in.) 

Miss Taik: I just thought I’d drop in 
for a friendly chat. You aren’t busy, 
are you? I never interfere when people 
are busy. 

Amy Smith: Well— 

Miss Talk: I’m only stopping a minute 
but did you know—(whispers). I do de- 
clare she is the most miserly old skin- 
flint in this town. (Bell rings. Looking 
out window) Why, it’s Miss Ajah herself. 
Hmph! Wonder what she wants? 

Amy Smith (sniffing): I smell some- 
thing burning. Would you mind letting 
her in? 


Miss Talk: No, not at all. (Goes to 


door as Amy exits. Enter Miss Ajah.) 
Why, Miss Ajah, I never dreamt it was 
you. I’m so glad to see you. Come in, 
won’t you? Mrs. Smith has gone to the 
kitchen, and you know—(whispers). 

Miss Ajah (surprised): No! Well, I de- 
clare! And she after owing everyone in 
town except me. (Proudly) I know an 
honest person when I see one, and I al- 
ways get paid pronto! 

Amy Smith (entering): How do you do, 
Miss Ajah? I’m so glad you’ve called. 

Miss Ajah (looking around): Why, Mrs. 
Smith, you’ve got a new phonograph re- 
cord. (Examines it. Aside while others are 
whispering) Hmph! she never told me she 
bought it. I wonder how long she’s had it. 

Miss Talk (rising): So, I must be going. 
Goodby. (Exit.) 

Miss Ajah: Hmph! I’m glad she’s gone. 
The old busybody! Well, she didn’t get 
any opinions from me. (Bell rings.) May- 
be that’s Miss Talk again. I think Ill 
go out the back way rather than meet 
- her. (Exit.) 

Amy Smith: That must be Jim and his 
family. 

(CURTAIN) 


SCENE II Ruth and Amy enter. 

Ruth Haye: That was a wonderful 
meal you prepared, Amy. I often say to 
Jim, I do so love to come to Amy’s for 
dinner! (Bell rings. Jumping) What was 
that? My, I’m so nervous! 

Amy Smith: It’s only the bell, Ruth. 
(Opens the decor.) Why, come right in, 
Miss Talk. And here comes Miss Ajah 
up the path. (Both enter.) 

Miss Talk: Oh, I didn’t know you had 
company. 

Amy Smith: You know my sister-in-law, 
don’t you? 

Miss Ajah: Oh, my, yes! We know her. 
How-do? 

Ruth Haye: How-do-you-do? 

Miss Ajah (sitting down): You know, 
Mrs. Smith, I didn’t get a chance to hear 
that new record of yours this morning, 
and I don’t suppose you’d want to ac- 
commodate me by playing it, would you? 

Amy Smith: Why, er—why, of course, 
I’d love to. (Puts record on Victrola; 
then sits down again.) 

Record (Pause, and then Amy Smith’s 
voice): Oh, dear, that bell! I bet it’s 
that old gossiper Miss Talk, and I’m so 
busy! (Pause.) 

Miss Talk (shocked): Oh! 

Record (Miss Talk’s voice) :—a minute, 
but did you know (lewer to indicate whis- 
per) about Miss Ajah’s turkey? They say 
that she got Mr. Buryale’s old rooster 
dirt cheap, and that it was so tough 
when she cooked it last night that it 
just bounced out of the pan like a rubber 
ball and even her cat wouldn’t go near 
it. (Louder) I do declare, she is the most 
miserly old skinflint in this town, (Pause. 
Bell rings.) 

Miss Ajah (indignantly): So! 

Record (Miss Talk’s voice): Come in, 
won’t you? Mrs. Smith has gone to the 
kitchen, and you know (lower tone to in- 
dicate whisper) she has a fifteen-pound 
turkey with all the fixings, ’cause her 
brother’s folks, the six of them, are com- 
ing for dinner. I think it’s outrageous 
for them slackers to come here to din- 
ner, and Mrs. Smith was telling me how 
boring that snooty wife of Jim is. (Miss 
Ajah’s voice) No! Well, I declare! And 
she after owing everyone in town ’cept 
myself! (Long pause.) 

Ruth Haye: Oh! (Rising) I was never 
so insulted in all my life! (Calls) Jim! 
Oh, Jim! 
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Amy Smith: I’m so sorry this happened, 
Ruth, and I swear I never said anything 
of the sort. 

Ruth Haye (haughtily): Oh, I know 
you and your sweet ways! (Calls louder) 
Jim! 

Amy Smith: Very well, then. By the 
way, Jim is outside with the children. 

Ruth Haye (rushing toward door as rec- 
ord starts): Goodby! 

Record (Miss Talk’s voice): I think 
I’ll go now, ’cause I can’t tolerate being in 
the same room with old Miss Ajah. (Loud- 
er) So, I must go. (Pause.) 

Miss Ajah (rising and rushing toward 
door): So, ye can’t tolerate being in the 
same room with me, huh! All right! 
Goodby! (Exit and slams door.) 

Amy Smith: Oh, dear! Now what’ll I— 

Record (Miss Ajah’s voice): Hmph. 
I’m glad she’s gone. The old busybody! 
Well, she didn’t get no opinions from me. 


Miss Talk (rising): Why, the very idea! 
Call me an old busybody, does she? Well, 
T’ll show her. (Exit hurriedly.) 

Amy Smith: Phew! (Sinks into the 
chair as Tom and Betty enter.) 

Betty: Did it work? 

Amy Smith (startled): Work? What, 
work? 

Tom: The record. You see, I rigged up 
a recording set behind the divan to 
catch the sounds of voices near there; 
and then, after I saw Miss Ajah looking 
at the new record, I put its label on my 
record. 

Amy Smith: Oh, so you children are 
the cause, are you? 

Betty: Yes, but you see they are both 
such pests we thought that perhaps they 
could be jerked to their senses if they 
knew what others thought of them. But 
we're sorry if— 

Amy Smith: It’s all right. So you two 


(Beli rings.) Maybe that’s Miss Talk again. run along. 

I think I'll go out the back way rather Beb: O. K. (Exeunt.) 

than meet. her. (CURTAIN) 
Hallowe’en 


By Lorraine Gates, 1936 


Gosh, Mom, I’m scared! What’s that 
you say? I shouldn’t be? Well, I’ve a 
right to be. Ya know tonight’s Hal- 
lowe’en, an’ all the spooks ’n goblins ’n 
witches ‘ll be out after kids like me. 
Hey, Mom, where are ya? Don’t go off 
an’ leave me, ’cause it’s awful scarey. 
‘Don’t be silly?’ Why, I’m not sily, ’m 
acting kinda natural-like. What’s that 
you say? You’re going out? An’ leave me 
alone? Aw gosh, Ma, don’t do that. Ya 
wouldn’t leave a fella alone tonight, would 
ya, Ma? Ya gotta go? Where are ya 
going? Kin I go, too? I can’t? Aw, Ma, 
listen. Please listen. Ya can leave me any 
night but this one. Please! 

Aw, heck! She wouldn’t even listen, 
an’ now she’s gone an’ left me alone. 
What’s ’at noise? One ucse OLY: 
th’ wind blowing. Well, I’m going to bed, 
Oh, heck, she didn’t leave the light on, an’ 
th’ hall’s all dark. Well, here goes! I’m 
sure glad to see a light again. I wonder 
if any of th’ kids is out tonight? I’m 
glad I’m not out. I wonder if the doors 
are locked? If they aren’t, it’s just too 
bad! 

Thank goodness, I’m in bed! Darn! I 


forgot to brush my teeth. Well, they 
can go. Jiminy crickets! What’s that? 
Sounds as if someone’s trying to break 
down the door. Come to think, it’s that 
loose shutter bangin’. Wonder when Ma’s 
coming home? She ought to be here 
soon ’cause she’s been gone a long time. 
Who’s that sneaking up stairs? Go on; 
git out, whoever you are! That ought 
to scare ’em! I kin hear the fellas in 
the street. Ill bet they’re havin’ fun, 
but I feel safer in bed. Wonder where 
Ma went? She forgot to tell me. I wish 
I could git to sleep. I wonder what the 
witches do if they catch ya? I heard 
they eat ya up. Hope no witch gits hold 
of me. I’d put up a good fight. Any ole 
witch’d have a hard time eatin’ me, cause 
I’m so tough. Who’s tapping at my win- 
dow? Guess it’s the elm ‘tree. 

Ho-hum! Must’ve been asleep. Why, 
it’s morning! What could I have been 
scared of last night? Must’ve been my 
imagination. Can’t let th’ fellows know 
I was scared, though. They’d laugh at 
me an’ call me a sissy. I smell griddle 
cakes! Be there in a minute, Mom. 
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The Parable of the Ten Virgins 
By Thalia Drake, 1936 


The bridegroom tarried yet awhile; and so 

The virgins ten, ’tis told, —five wise, five 
not— 

Went to the house with all their lamps 
turned low. 

The wise ones had their lamps, and fur- 
ther thought 

To be prepared by carrying oil, also, 

In vessels: while the foolish five had 


brought 

But just enough to keep their lamps 
aglow. 

The fools were sorry soon when they did 
wake, 


For they lacked oil to keep their lamps 
aflame. 

The wise ones told them that they must 
betake 

Themselves away for oil. But what a 
shame! 

For while they went, the bridegroom, who 
was late 

From tarrying in the city, now he came. 

The foolish five came hurrying to the 
gate 

To see the wedding, for such was their 
claim. 


But all had gone by now and shut the. 


door. 


The virgins cried out, “Lord, please let 


ussini? 

But he replied, “I know you not.” There- 
fore 

They turned, and went, and wept with 
noisy din. 


And ye who tarry here awhile ere o’er 

The threshold of eternal life you win 

Your way, prepare, for none may know 
before 

The advent of the Lord and end of sin. 


“°Fraid Cat”’ 
By Josephine J. Maleska, 1935 


If there was anything in the world that 
Jack Miller feared more than a burglar, 
it was two burglars. In. - fact, bur- 
glars were almost an obsession with him, 
and he dreaded the time when he might 
be called upon to face one in the dark. 
Jack was not a coward, for at college 
he had been rated high as an athlete; 
but for some inexplainable reason he fear- 
ed burglars. 

It was not unusual, therefore, for him 
timidly to open the front door, if he had 
been out late, and peer into the darkness 
within to make sure no one was there. 
His friends kidded him about this fool- 
ishness, but still Jack continued to peer 
before going in. Even after a number 
of years without a sign of a burglar scare, 
Jack before retiring tried all the doors, 
locked all the windows, and looked under 
_ the bed and in the closet. 

However, everything comes to those who 
wait, even burglars; and early one morn- 
ing Jack was aroused from a sound slum- 


ber by the sound of a door’s opening. 
Beads of perspiration covered his face, 
and his legs refused to move. He was 
scared and didn’t care who knew it. With 
all his fear Jack knew his duty to pro- 
tect his mother and sister Elizabeth, since 
his father was dead; so with a mighty 
effort he got to his feet and made his way 
into the hall. 

Slowly he crept down the hall. Hearing 
footsteps, he knew the burglar was in 
the house. He wanted to go back, but 
the thought that his family must be pro- 
tected spurred him on—at a very slow 
pace. 

The living room was now in view; so 
Jack peered again but did not see any- 
thing. It was rather difficult to get a 
good view of the inside of the room, for 
besides its being dark, the entrance was 
draped with a silk curtain. 

Finally Jack’s impatience overcame his 
timidity, and he proceeded to take an 
eyeful of what was in the room. He was 
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not disappointed this time, for through 
the silk curtain he made out a figure 
moving noiselessly about the room. “He 
has taken off his shoes,” was the first 
thought that ran through his head. 

Panic tock hold of him at this moment, 
and with a hair-raising yell he made a 
dive, football fashion, into the room. 
Jack misjudged his distance, however, 
and he groped for the object of his attack. 
Was he surprised when he turned on the 
lights! 

He looked down upon the most frighten- 


ed girl in the world, a stranger, who 
looked up at him, quite embarrassed. Both 
were too surprised to talk for a few min- 
utes, 

Hearing Jack’s yell, his sister came into 
the room and explained matters. 

“This is Jane Peters, my girl friend. 
I didn’t get a chance to tell you she would 
be with us for a few days, as you had 
gone to bed when we came home. 

“You see, Jack, Jane walks in her 
sleep.” 


“She’s A Freshman’’ 
By Eva .-Bagdon, 1938 


We freshmen may be learning 
The rules of M. H. S.; 

We’re warned, “Don’t disobey them 
Or you’ll get into a mess.” 


Of course I did my Latin 
And that list for English, too, 
Then many rules for algebra; 
I’ve history still to do. 


I after class take books, 
Then study with my might; 
And upper classmen say, 
“There’s a freshman; am I right?” 


How do these people know? 
We didn’t tell them so. 
They glance at us and know 
By our looks where’ere we go. 


A Man 
By Robert L. Cushing, 1935 


I first met Tim Collins in my office 
in the Third District police station in the 
city of Bristol. He came to me only a few 
weeks after his appointment to make a re- 
port on a robbery he had handled very 
effectively. I shall never forget how he 
walked briskly into my office with all the 
grace of a college athlete, his six feet 
tepped by a sun-tanned face, which was 
always wreathed in a broad smile. Later, 
by discreet inquiries, I found that he was 
the only son of a retired police captain 
who had been forced to retire because he 
had been too honest. A group of politi- 
cians who were beginning to ‘muscle in” 
on the gambling and liquor rackets found 
Tim’s father too large a block in their 
way, and so had him placed on the re- 
tired list. 

In the few months following my first 
meeting with Tim I was quite surprised 
by his frank, smooth manner of speech, 
the way in which he gave reports, not 
boastfully but with all the details, men- 
tioning himself not conceitedly but hon- 
estly. In fact, his whole manner was that 
of an honest, straight-forward person 
who believed and acted according to three 
principles: conscience, common sense, and 
duty. 


Several months later I was removed 
to the Central office for duty and heard 
only vague reports now and then of Tim’s 
pregress. Always, however, he took a 
prominent place in the reports, being three 
times cited for exceptional bravery. 

In my position at headquarters I was 
able to see the manner in which the pol- 
iticians who had had Tim’s father re- 
moved bit by bit bought, threatened, and 
promised their way into the heart-of the 
police force. In time they had all the 
control they thought they needed and 
settled back, contented, to engage in their 
nefarious enterprises. Little by little, the 
city became over-run with crime and 
criminals of all types. Although, as I 
have mentioned above, the heart of the 
force, the head office, was in the control 
of the politicians and their friends, the 
patrolmen and their immediate superiors, 
the lieutenants and captains, were still 
honest and duty-bound. These men kept 
faithfully at their jobs, protecting the gen- 
eral public and arresting law-breakers. 
But it was to no avail; as soon as an 
offender who “stood in” with the crooked 
politicians appeared in court, he was 
either given a very light sentence or set 
free by a dishonest judge. More and 
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more it became dangerous for an honest 
patrolman to arrest a crook that “stood 
‘in with the boys.” Many a well-meaning 
cop was sentenced to extra hours or fined 
part of his salary for one of these ar- 
rests. Another stumbling block was the 
orders from headquarters. A raid would 
be planned, and men prepared; then an 
order would come to call it off. With 
all these hindrances, how could the honest 
division heads possibly keep the crime 
wave down? 

It was under these circumstances that 
I was recalled to the Third district as 
captain-in-charge with Sergeant Tim Col- 
lins, recently promoted, as my right-hand 
man. I had been assured by Judge Stone 
of the Third district court that he would 
uphold every arrest I made, providing, of 
course, that there was any sign of tan- 
gible evidence. Backed by this assurance, 
Tim and I started to clean up our district. 
The second day of the drive Tim came 
into my office and said, “Well, Cap, that 
makes twenty-four arrests so far, with 
twenty-two convictions this morning and 
only two appeals. We’ll have this district 
cleaned up yet.” 

The third day hell broke loose. The pa- 
pers, which are controlled by the politi- 
cians, broke into large headlines against 
us, claiming that we were assuming too 
much authority, overstepping duty, and 
going beyond our legal powers. But with 
Tim at my side doing the lion’s share of 
the actual roundup, I knew that we were 
entirely within our rights, and we con- 
tinued on our drive to clean up the 
Third district. 

On the fifth day the threat of the 
aroused politicians took on a more seri- 
ous aspect. About ten o’clock in the 
morning Tim and I were sitting at my 
_ desk discussing plans for the day, when 
the telephone rang and a woman’s voice 
asked for Tim. Tim took the phone and 
listened a minute. Then suddenly a shud- 
der shook his muscular frame; his jaw 
dropped and then settled into a grim 
look of determination. 

“Are you sure, dear?” he said... . 
“Don’t worry. Ill get her back. Good- 
by.” He dropped the receiver to its hook 
mechanically and slowly turned around. 

“Cap,” he said, ‘I’m the proud possessor 
of the greatest little wife and six-year- 
_old daughter in the world. That was my 
wife that called. My daughter Mary left 
home at eight-thirty this morning for 
school, but she didn’t get there. One of 


the neighbors saw her drive off in a black 
touring car with three men in it, and she 
hasn’t been seen since. None of her 
friends or the neighbors except one saw 
anything. I’m afraid she’s been kid- 
napped.” 

DP YCSe7Sii, 1. SOG 1L,.8 SAIGEL.) Hb Sealed 
plot to intimidate you and make us quit 
this roundup. Don’t worry, old man, you 
shall get her back.” 

Upon this I summoned a mass meeting 
of all the available reserves in my divi- 
sion and told them the circumstances. 
When asked what should be done, they 
were all of the same opinion to a man. 
The district must be cleaned up and the 
kidnappers caught and convicted before 
any serious harm could come to Tim’s 
daughter Mary. At once I got in touch 
with all the honest captains in the other 
districts and asked them to aid in a gen- 
eral city-wide drive. But about noon the 
biggest and most severe blow fell. A 
phone call, untraceable because it was 
from a far-distant pay station, came 
thrcugh to Tim Collins. It said that only 
if the drive against criminals was halted, 
would he ever see his daughter again alive. 

Here was the supreme test of a man’s 
courage, his loyalty to his principles and 
duty: the choice between the safety of 
a loved one and duty. But Tim Col- 
lins never faltered. He went about giv- 
ing orders as if nothing had happened, 
his usually smiling countenance set in 
grim purpose. He was everywhere, check- 
ing rumors, tracking down clews, starting 
on raids, and doing a superhuman job. 
At last a report came that the car in 
which the men had ridden was sighted in 
district Five. It was distinguished by the 
fact that it. had no tail light or side 
curtains. It was owned by the head of 
the Hamilton club, the political organiz- 
ation which controlled so much of 
the police force. Swiftly Tim and I, each 
at the head of a party of raiders, swept 
over that part of the city, locking in ev- 
ery known hideout of the Hamilton gang, 
seemingly to no avail. Near night an- 
other call came through for Tim from 
a drugstore in the center of town. The 
voice at the end of the wire said that if 
Tim and I did not call off the hunt 
at once, his daughter would never come 
back. 

This time, aided by officers from other 
districts, the call was traced, the man fol- 
lowed to an apparently vacant house. 
This was at once surrounded and entered 
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at all three doors by groups of our men. 
The members of the gang surrendered 
easily. They had papers and gave con- 
fessions enough to send the whole group 
of political crooks to jail; and, best of 
all, there was little Mary Collins, hap- 
py and unharmed, waiting for her daddy, 
who she had been sure would come to 
take her home. 

Tim Collins’s brave effort and sacrifice 
for the sake of duty so shamed the dis- 
honest members of the force that they 
saw the error of their ways and com- 


menced to clean the entire city of the type 
of men who would stoop to such a low 
and contemptible method of gaining their 
end. When at the end of the year the 
district heads met in convention for the 
first time under the new administration 
(the oid commissioner and staff had been 
forced to resign after the disclosure of 
the facts), the name of Timothy Col- 
lins was proposed for promotion and for 
the medal awarded annually for extra- 
ordinary bravery in performance of duty. 


Origin of the High School* 
By Madelyn Dunham, 1937 


In the 1840’s the state legislature pass- 
ed a law that “any town containing five 
hundred families shall, beside the com- 
mon schools, maintain a school to be kept 
by a master of competent ability and 
good morals, who shall, in addition to 
the branches of learning already mention- 
ed, give instruction in the History of the 
United States, Bookkeeping, Surveying, 
and Algebra, and such schools must be 
kept for the advantage of the inhabitants 
of the town ten months at least in each 
year.” For many years this law was 
disregarded in the town of Middleboro, 
until Mr. Thomas Covington made so 
much protest on the subject that an 
article was inserted in the warrant for 
town meeting to be held the sixth of 
August, 1849. 

In 1849 the school term was commenc- 
ed in the vestry of the church at the 
Green under the leadership of Ephraim 
Ward, Jr., with twenty-one scholars. In 
1850 school was held in the school house 


at Titicut with the same teacher and 
fifty-five pupils. At that time it cost 
about $400 a year for maintainance of 
the High school. 

In March, 1871, the school was held at 
the Pierce Academy, taught by Professor 
Jenks; he so organized the course of 
study that it could be completed in three 
years. The first class was graduated 
in 1876 from the town-house building. 

In 1886 the building which is now Jun-' 
ior High school was erected, and it has 
had as its principals Dr. Charles S. Ober, 
A, K. Potler, Jr., and Walter Sampson. 
Mr. Nickerson, Mr. Mack, and Mr. March 
have served in the comparatively new 
Memorial High school. 

At the present time we have about six 
hundred pupils and twenty teachers. The 
graduating classes of the years from 1935 
through 1938 are sure to be large ones. 

*Material from History of the Town of 
Middleboro, Massachusetts by Thomas © 
Weston. 


Thanksgiving 
By George Purdon, 1938 


T is for turkey on Thanksgiving day; 

H is for homes that are happy and gay. 
A is for apples we roast by the fire; 

N is for nuts, which the children desire. 
K is for kittens that romp on the floors; 
S is for snow that we find out of doors. 


G is for goodies that Mother will bake, 
I is for ices, of which we partake. 

V is for vegetables, part of this feed; 

I is for Indians who gave the first seed. 
N is for number of thanks which we say; 
G, for the Giver of this blessed day. 


New York Yacht Club at Mattapoisett 
By Marion Clark, 1937 


I was visiting in Mattapoisett last sum- 
mer when the New York Yacht club 
came into the harbor. It certainly was 
a beautiful and interesting sight. All 
the yachts drew over to one side and 


let the racing boats come into the har- 
bor first. Among those racing was the 
Yankee, which struck a rock coming in 
and had to be towed to dry dock for re- 
pairs the following day, and the Rain- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Dear Diary, 

Sept. 10 Back to the old grind again, 
but it could be worse. They’ve certainly 
fixed up dear old M. H. S. with the new 
separated football field and tennis courts 
and all the fixings—a swell swimming 
pool going to be ready next summer. Now, 
when I take my lunch, well, they have 
the cutest new gay tables in the lunch 
room—they certainly try to make us like 
it as much as ever we could. And all 
the freshman again—each year in droves, 
Was I ever one? I don’t remember such 
a lowly state. 

Sept. 14 The Red Cross Club has been 
doing a lot of good and is going to send 
Christmas comfort bags to Uncle Sam’s 
sailors. Richard Bagnell, Lilyan Gold- 
man, Madeline Shaw, and Maynard Mor- 
ton are among the staunch supporters in 
the guise of officers. 

An assembly, and our old friend Johnny 
Benn praised the dear old Sachem, and 
everybody put in his name for the staff; 
what an honor! 

Sept. 18 Went to Newswriters’ club 
meeting today. Just voted on officers and 
all that sort of thing. 

Sept. 21 Attended the acquaintance so- 
cial and had a grand time. The program 
was very good. Margaret-Ann Preston 
and Alice Cole played ‘Electric Storm”’ 
and “Princetown Cannon Song” as pi- 
ano duets; Virginia Egger gave a flute 
- solo, “Oriole Polka’; Virginia Tinkham 
played “‘Shepherd’s Dream” on the violin; 
and Enid Crosier read ‘At the Photog- 
rapher’s”. Wink Shuman’s orchestra fur- 
nished the music, and after dancing until 
eleven I deeply regretted having worn 
those new shoes. 

Sept. 28 Had our first fire drill of the 
year and succeeded in getting out of the 
building in one minute and twenty sec- 
onds, which was quite a record. 

The band played at assembly today, and 
it certainly livened things up. The cause 
of all the excitement was the football 
game with North Easton, which will take 
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place tomorrow. Mr. Hyman was Master 
of Ceremonies and introduced Captain 
Cahill, Richard Bagnell displayed his 
oratorical powers in a five-minute pep 
talk. Mr. Hicks and Mr. Battis also 
gave very fine talks. The latter part of 
the period was spent in getting up and 
down to cheer for the team and various 
members of the faculty. Richard Rock- 
wood’s lusty voice led these outbursts. 

Sept. 29 Went to the football game, and 
what weather! The band was there in 
the pouring rain, and the football fans 
too. But the team put up a gallant 
fight, led by “Banty” Cahill, the captain. 
In the last quarter Tom Elliott made a 
touchdown, and Alfred Finneran rushed 
for the extra point, leaving the final score 
for us, 7-0. ’Ray! 

Oct. 1 But not so good today. Ply- 
mouth’s second team played our second 
team, and was our face red? They got 
it, 18-0. 

Oct. 2 We all had our pictures taken 
today by a certain Mr. Brown. Hope they 
show me at my best! Had a study period 
until 12.05 (never want to see a book 
again), while the pictures were being 
taken. 

Oct. 5 Cur assembly today was honored 
by that jolly personage, Mr. Joe Kenney, 
who talked on preparing for the future, 
told several jokes (some on classmates), 
and urged us all to sell as many of the 
Crowell Publishing Company’s magazines 
as possible in order to earn money for 
athletics. We'll all have to get our ar- 
gumentative talents in practice. 

Oct. 12 Our varsity played Somerset, 
and it was a pushover. We put in the 
second and third teams, and even then 
we won, 13-0. Alfred Finneran made one 
touchdown, and Tommy Elliott carried 
the pigskin to victory the second time. 

Oct. 16 We playedethe Stoughton team 
at Stoughton today. Well, I suppose we 
can’t always win, and we didn’t, to the 
tune of 25-6. Still, we’re backing the 
team. Better luck next time. 
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Girls’ Athletics 


Hi, folks! Here we are back to tell you 
about our girls’ sports. 

Started off with a bang this season 
with a tennis tournament, making use 
of the newly acquired tennis courts. Much 
interest was shown by the girls. Dwind- 
ling down to the quarter-finals, we found 
the Smith sisters of South Middleboro 
holding their own and playing against 
two of our local girls, Betty Crosier and 
Myra Thomas: D. Smith vs, Pe*t7 Cros- 
ier, 6-1, 6-0; R. Smith vs. Myra Thomas, 
6-4, 6-1. So in the finals we had a local 


and a South Middleboro girl; here’s to 
the winner! Doris Smith conquered My- 
ra Thomas, 6-3, 6-1. 

When weather became much cooler, 
class teams were formed for soccer, be- 
ginning the week of October 15. This 
was our first opportunity to make soccer 
a school sport. Lots of fun was had, 
and through exercising out of doors we 
know our girls have been helped to get 
in condition for the coming basketball 
season. 


Football 


Three veterans, Captain Cahill, Roy 
Card, and Crawford Wright were the 
backbone around which Coach Battis had 
to build his team this year. In addition, 
there were a small number of boys who 
had received a little experience the pre- 
vious season. 

By continual practice and the skilled 
coaching of Assistant Coach Hyman, who 
supervised the backs; and of Coach “Red” 
Battis, who made the line what a line 
ought to be, a good squad developed. 

The team is light but fast; so the 
strategies that Coach Battis is using are 
swift, sweeping end runs and speedy, 
deceptive attacks through the line. 

Although a considerable time has been 
spent by both the boys and the coach in 
perfecting this system, it looks as though 
it has not been in vain. September 29 
the team defeated North Easton 17-0. 
Due to several bad breaks for our side 
when within scoring distance, the score 
was low. ... The game with Stoughton 
for October 6 was rained out but was 
played October 16. The boys played a 
hard game but lost 25-6. Finneran made 
the sole touchdown. . . , The squad did 
themselves proud on Columbus Day 
against Somerset. The outstanding plays 
were Finneran’s first touchdown and Tom 
Elliott’s fifteen-yarderun to a touchdown. 
Coach Battis allowed every member of 
the squad to play. Middleboro won 13-0. 

. Throughout most of the game with 


Scituate on October 20 we had an edge > 


on them. In the last five minutes of 
play Finneran forced over a touchdown 
to make the score 6-0 in our favor, It 
has been a very satisfying season to the 


whole school and especially to those 
who fought on the battle-line. 

The following boys represent M. H. S. 
on the gridiron: 

Backs: R. Bagnell, Capt. V. Cahill, A. 
Croutworst, R. Cushing, G. Dascoulias, 
T. Elliott, P. Falconieri, A. Finneran,’ 
M. Krikorian, J. Scanlon, N, Sherman, 
E. Stulpin, A. Tornari; ends: R. Card, 
R. Crosier, D. Jardullo, A. Kunces, A. 
Malenfant, E. McQuiggan, A. Wright, C. 
Wright; tackles: J. DeArruda, S. Flanders, 
E. Gauthier, L. Gross, L. Haskell, L. 
Martin, J. Strogny, R. Tribou, V. Wash- 
burn; guards: F. Bigelow, H. Cook, F. 
Hart, R. Mendall, L. Sylvester, W. Thom- 
as; center: R. Chase, L. Ferraguto, R. 
Welch. 

The following is the schedule for the 
season: 

September 29—North Easton—home 

October 12—Somerset—home 

October 16—Stoughton 

October 20—Scituate 

October 27—Wareham—home 

November 3—Hanover—home 

November 10—Rockland 

November 16—Dartmouth—home 

November 24—Swansea 

November 29—Open 
What Our Coaches Said 

When asked to make a statement for 
The Sachem, Coach Battis replied, “Tell 
them we’ve got the best team in years.” 

Assistant Coach Hyman replied to the 
same question, “The prospects for this 
year are very prosperous. If we get by 
Stoughton, I believe we will be unde- 
feated.” 


Simmons College is ideally situated on 
the Fenway in Boston. The word “fens” 
means marsh, or piece of swampy land, 
and that is precisely what this sec- 
tion was before the filling-in process be- 
gan and transformed it into the beauti- 
ful parkway of the present day. The 
College was incorporated in 1899 and has 
been in existence for thirty-two years. 

Classes begin at 8:45 in the morning 
and end at 4:04. However, there are many 
spare periods scattered throughout the 
day. Some students are even fortunate 
enough to have a whole day free during 
the week. I have no compaint to offer, 
since I have no first-period classes for 
the year, and a particularly easy Friday 
program terminating at noon. 

The College boasts two fine libraries, 
a well equipped book-store, a cafeteria, 
and the lounge, which is amply filled 
with easy chairs and comfortable divans 
facing a huge fireplace. In here are the 
numerous teas and afternoon parties held. 

One of the mild forms of initiation is 
the traditional “Simmons Bib Party’, 


when all the freshmen are obliged to 


‘don big white bibs, which everyone in the 
receiving line and others of renown auto- 
graph. Another pleasant custom is the 
assignment of a junior sister to each 
“frosh.” She acts as your personal guar- 
dian, and, if she’s nice, she entertains you 
at her own expense sometime during the 
first month of school. Mine took me 
“in town” to luncheon and a show re- 
cently. 

It really is a very fine school in all re- 
spects, and I should urge any of you in- 
terested in the following courses to at- 
tend: household economics, secretarial 
studies, general science, social work, phy- 
sical education, public health nursing, or 
library science. 

—Lauretta Bissonnette, 1934 


October 1, 1934 

Dear Sachem: 
There is no denying that Syracuse Uni- 
versity is familiar to many people simply 
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because it is located in the city where 
the trains run through the main street. 
Then those who know a little more about 
Syracuse will explain to you how the 
storms center in this location and lessen 
the appropriations necessary for the street 
cleaning department. I, too, will admit 
that it would be much less embarrassing 
to slide down the icy sidewalks on our 
hilly campus than to attempt to walk 
down them. 

Old Bill Orange does not resent such 
a reputation, however, for he can point 
with pride to a well-arranged campus 
and to possibly the best fine arts college 
in the country. Then he will show you 
his large student body of five thousand 
directed by a faculty of five hundred. 
He will explain to you the principles of 
our student government and escort you 
around the campus so that you may see 
the twenty- eight fraternities and twenty- 
two sororities, where much of the social 
life is centered. He will take you to the 
beautiful chapel in the heart of the cam- 
pus, where more friendships are formed 
than at any other one place in the Uni- 
versity. 

As you stand upon the chapel steps, 
you see on all sides of you many other 
buildings, the homes of most of the seven- 
teen colleges of which the University con- 
sists. Now you realize that he does not 
need to brag about the many fields of 
education which he can offer his students. 
It is evident that this University is pre- 
pared to meet the interests of practically 
every type of individual. 

As you leave the campus, you forget 
that the trains run through the main 
street and that the rain keeps the side- 
walks as slippery as a skating rink all 
winter. You see before you the green 
spaciousness of the campus, while in your 
ears ring the excited cries from the sta- 
dium where Syracusians are cheering 
their team on to victory. 


Sincerely yours, 
Laura Holmes 
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Tale of Young Lochinvar 


Young Bill’s junk heap, sometimes call- 
ed a car, rolled out of the yard with a 
minimum amount of complaining in the 
general direction of the hick city of 
Massachusetts, which is Lakeville to you. 

In the deep recesses (if he had any) 
of his mind he determined to locate the 
location of the locality known as “‘where 
his girl lived’. He had an idea it might 
be on the road to that super-colossal lake 
known as the Loon Pond Mud Hole. 

With the above information in mind 
you can easily picture or perhaps hear 
Bill and his second-hand car rolling 
merrily, if some-what protestingly, to- 
ward Lakeville. Coming down the first 
long and deserted hill, his state of ela- 
tion caused him to push the gas down 
to the floor with a resulting speed of 
thirty-eight and one-half miles per hour, 
thirty-eight of which may be credited 
to the force of gravity. 

The car swayed madly from side to 
side and managed to hit the highest 
point of each bump (and they are in- 
numerable, in case you’ve never been up 
there). Even the ducks on the nearby 


hill looked up and went a little ducky, 
if you gather what I mean. Some invis- 
ible phantom suddenly seemed to shut 
off the ignition, and the speedometer 
swerved precipitately from thirty-eight 
and one-half to practically nothing. 
Nothing could have been more startling 
or devastating at that moment to his 
peace of mind. If the reader can recall 
some time when he or she was about five 
and went off on some expedition on his 
or her bicycle and the tire went sud- 
denly wrong, he or she readily realizes 
the disturbed feelings of Bill, The car 
appeared quite callous about it all and 
calmly came to a stop at the furthest 
point possible from human habitation 
(house, to you clucks). 

Rather than worry myself about the 
ending of this story and probably write 
one that would please no one, you can 
imagine your own ending and complete- 
ly satisfy yourself as to the future of 
Lakeville, the good-looking girl that lives 
at the top of the hill, Bill, the car, and 
all the little ducky ducks. 

Frank Raymond, 1934 


November 
By Lillian P. Bagnell, 1934 


November’s chill and surly blast 
Makes fields and forests bare. 

The day like a puritan maiden stands 
Wrapped in a sad look there. 

The leaf-choked brook still shudders on. 
Bare branches sway with birds, 

Who sing farewell to fading days 
That whisper unheard words. 

We see the trees in gaunt array, 
A silent misty morn. 

Leaves falter through the motionless air. 
The world is mute and forlorn. 

Fear not November’s challenge cold; 
We’ve books and many friends, 


And hearths that steal away the cold. 
These will make amends. , 


_These cheerless days have always come, 


The saddest of the year, 
With waiting winds and naked woods 
And hills so brown and sear. 
Let’s just smile at the distant sun 
And breathe the soft vapory air. 
There’s really much to be thankful for 
Though all seems hopelessly bare. 
Soon snow like virtue will adorn 
The hills our fathers trod, 
And, while we harvest summer’s growth, 
We'll send our thanks to God. 


(Continued from page 6) 


Middleboro’s Pride 


As the first issue of The Sachem makes 
its appearance, Thanksgiving day draws 
near. At this time of the year particularly 
we think of what we have to be thankful 
for. We, as pupils of Memorial High 
school, should be grateful for the newly 


built playground which adjoins our school. - 


Many different sports activities have 
been and are still being carried on. There 


are three tennis courts, which have been 
used to great advantage through the 
summer and fall. The new football field 
is being utilized by the high school squad 
and also by the town team. During 
several weeks of the summer games were 
played on the junior baseball diamond 
by the younger boys of the town. Who 
knows but that these boys will some day 


(Continued on page 25) 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US 


The Partridge, Duxbury, June, 1934 

“You have an excellent literary depart- 
ment. ‘Human Interest’ and ‘The An- 
swer to a Maiden’s Prayer’ are clever and 
very humorous, Your joke department 
could be enlarged.” 

The Voca-Graphic, New Bedford, June, 
1934 

“What interesting stories and edit- 
orials from the Memorial High School 
in Middleboro, Mass. What, no humor? 
I think this issue would be even more ap- 
pealing had it more jokes.” 

(Ed. note: It seems that more jokes 
are in demand. How about it, you wise- 
crackers?) 

The Climber, West Bridgewater, June, 1934 

“IT can recognize this magazine with 
my eyes closed. It’s ‘The Sachem’, pub- 
lished by M. H. S. in Middleboro. I like 
the new cover design—it is very attrac- 
tive. ‘The Sachem’ is to be particularly 
complimented upon its appropriate de- 
partment headings. They add greatly 
to the effective arrangement.” 

Well! After all this praise, we’ll soon 
begin to believe them. 


WHAT WE THINK OF OTHERS 


The Bulletin, Lawrence, April, 1934 

The “Excerpts from the Diary of an 
Exchange Editor” certainly is original 
and humorous. 


What we find most interesting, though, — 


is the Gossip column. 

(Ed. note: Our daily newspapers are 
going to have competition if this keeps 
up.) 

The Echo, Canton, June, 1934 

The pictures in the commencement 
issue made it very interesting. Wouldn’t 
the paper be greatly improved if it had 
a joke department? 

The Parrot, Rockland, February, 1934 

The jokes in this magazine are ex- 
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ceedingly enjoyable. 

“Vartan Shalgian, who once said that 
he took a bath every other month wheth- 
er he needed it or not, twisted his ankle 
so badly that medical attention was 
necessary. In preparation for the ex- 
amination he scrubbed the injured limb 
into what he considered a presentable 
state. But when the doctor came to view 
it, he cried out in dismay. 

““Vartan’, he said when he had re- 
vived from the shock. I’ll bet you five 
dollars that’s the dirtiest leg in the state.’ 

“*Taken,’ cried Vartan as he tucked 
up his other trouser leg. (His other leg 
was dirtier.)’’ 

“Miss George: Henderson, how would 
you punctuate this sentence: A pretty girl 
walked down the sreet with no one near 
her. 

“Henderson: I would make a dash after 
her.”’ 

The Climber, West Bridgewater, June, 1934 

The Climber is a very interesting little 
magazine. The joke and athletic depart- 
ments are very neatly arranged. 

“Here lies Mary Drake— 

Tread softly all who pass; 

She thought her foot was on the brake, 

But it was on the gas.” 

The Cambridge Review, Cambridge, Spring 
Issue, 1934 

Here we find an excellent literary de- 
partment. It shows intelligence and hard 
work. The athletic department also has 
a good write-up. Then there’s the joke 
department. Here’s a good example: 

“Don Regan: Won’t you join me in a 
cup of coffee? 

“Joseph Manley: Well, you get in first, 
and then Ill see if there’s any room 
left.”’ 

The Gleaner, Pawtucket, September, 1934 

The joke department could be greatly 
improved, had it more jokes. However, 
we find the Tattler column rather spicy 
and entertaining. 
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*. MOLLY JESTINGS 


Thasd Has 


This Week’s Book of the Month 
“Behind the Door cf Delusion” 
By Senior Room 25 


“Dedicated to a better understanding 
of those on the inside by those who are 
not yet locked in.” 

—From the book 


Chapter 

I—Checked In Attendance 
1I—The Lonely Drag Period A 
Imi—Our Sane Insane Faculty 
IV—Lights and Shadows Report Cards 
V—Flying Feet Dismissal 


VI—Bars and Strong Arms 

Typewriting Classes 
Vii—Unrestrained Senses Homework 
VilI—iInsidious Fears Midyears 
IX—Pot Pourri (Spose you guess?) 
X—Sleeping Sickness Study Period 


xXI—Introspection Deficiency Slips 
XiIi—The Halting Advance 

M. H. S. Foctball Team 
XTi—Silhoueties Sachem Cover 

XIV—The Sterilization Spectre 
Mr. Goodwin 
Tardiness Excuse 
Latin 


XV—iIn Self Defense 
XVI—Futile 
XVII—Jam on the Brakes 
Agnes McDonald 

XVili—Debts of Others Student Body 
XIX—Dress Parade Junior Prom 
XX—Hung on the Line Graduates ' 
XXI—Spin of the Wheel School Busses 

Get your edition at your local book- 
Seller’s today! 


Daffy Definitions 
By Prote IZZy INUbtS 4 Ve pene ee ae 
(Formerly of Sing Sing College) 


WORDS DEFINITIONS 

Brute—A husky individual unlike Robert 
Beals 

Conked His 


Squash—His cranium came in contact 

with some solid object, such as 
a door, wall, etc. 

Freshman—(Fresh: no salt. Man: a mis- 
print) Not worth its salt. 

Junior—(June: a balmy month. Ior: from 
meteoric or fast) Fast but balmy 
(nerts). 

Miracle—A teacher who won’t talk. 

Mug—Full of cheek, chin, and chatter. 
The open expanse lying  be- 
tween collar button and scalp. 
The crop of the male face is hair, 
harvested weekly by a razor. The 
product of the female visage is 
powder. Each is supplied with 
lamps, sniffers, and bread boxes. 

“Nuts!’”—‘T’m sorry but I’m unable to 
believe that extraordinary state- 
ment!” 
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Pencil—An implement that upon breaking 
makes you say things that sound 
like Phil Chandler talking to his 
friends. 

“Says You!”’—See “Nuts!” 

“Scram’’—‘“‘As fast as your pedal ex- 
tremities will maneuver, ambulate 
from the immediate vicinity!” 

Senior—(Sen: from Sennett, a comedian. 
I: me. Or: a sign of unceréain- 
ty) A comic character uncer- 
tain of all but one thing: itself. 

Seoap—(Fairy, Ivory, Lux, Camay, Bon 
Ami, and Steel Wool) A manu- 
factured product that, if you 
don’t use, you'll look like Ro- 
bert Begley. 

Seck—(From Sokootus: a gunk) An ar- 
ticle wrapped around the feet and 
jaw. Produces warmth in feet 
and complete coldness in jaw. 
Better known as “hanging a slug 
on his puss.” 

Spinach—When you don’t eat it, you feel 
good. 
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M. H. S. Through A Keyhole 


What gay young Romeo from the Green 
was seen gayly cavorting down the North 
Main street broadway the other sundown 
with L. B—or was he? ....A certain 
boy approached Miss Lois Keith in the 
ccrridor on a recent date and asked, 
“Why don’t you stay in nights and do 
your homework?”. The Plympton miss 
promptly replied, “You ought to be able 
fomanswer that.” 0. 6 u. fs Emily Atkins 
sends this one in: You have all heard the 
old saying that a cat has nine lives? 


ERNEST S. PRATT 


COMPANY 
SPRING WATER 


Ger 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
WooD 
67 East Main Street 


A horse and a flea and three blind mice, 

All went skating on the slippery ice. 

The horse fell down and sat on the flea. 

“Woops!” said the flea. ‘““‘There’s a horse 
on me!” 


ATWOOD-COSTELLO 
COMPANY 


Cheverolet-Oldsmobile 


Well, here’s a new one. Has a cat ten 
tails? Of course you will all say, ‘No,’ or, 
‘How ridiculous!’ After reading this make 
your own decision. Everyone will agree 
that no cat has nine tails (except a cat- 
o’-nine-tails). If a cat has one tail more 
than no cats, which have nine tails, it 
must have ten, because nine plus one 
equals) Ten ivs-3 ae John Benn is redeem- 
ing his IOU’s at half face value—C’mon, 
sucker! 


Middleboro Theatre 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


Mabel Belcher Sears 


Teacher of ’Cello 


10 Courtland Street 263-M 
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FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 


For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M Everett Square 
Middleboro Motor Sales 
Authorized Ford Service Dewey Clothes Company 
and Sales 
E. F. TINKHAM 
WATCHMAKER & JEWELER 
Walk-Over Shoe Store 113 Contre ieitrect 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


J. E, ROBINSON, Registered Optometrist 


F. M. GIBBS 
FLORIST A. R. Glidden & Son 


Cut Flowers For All Occasions 


: MIDDLEBORO 
40 Years Experience in Design Work 


Phone 503 2 South Main Street 


THE 


Harry E. Richmond 


Seiberling Tires 


(Continued from page 20) 


become stars on the M. H. S. team be- 
cause of their early training? 

By next summer we hope the swim- 
ming pool will be ready for use. It is 
thought that the American Red Cross 
will hold swimming and _ life-saving 
courses here. New tennis courts are also 
being built. 

Don’t you think we are fortunate in 
having a playground which is one of the 
finest in the state of Massachusetts? 

—Marion Huxley, 1936 


Wm. Egger & Co. 


House Furnisher 


Eat Candy for Energy 


If you want good candy buy 
TRIPP’S 


Cocoanut Cream Bars 
Peppermint Patties 


Molasses Bars 
Peanut Patties 
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A Variety Always on Hand 
The Homestead Grocery 
Telephone 410 
Special Delivery 


11 Scuth Main Street 


There once was a feller named Phil, 
Said, “I can’t attend school ’cuz I’m ill;” 
When castor oil came, 
It made a great change, 
And Phil went to school with a will. 


Dr. A. W. Cunningham 
DENTIST 


42 Center Street Telephone 128 


Here’s to you as good as you are. 
Here’s to me as bad as I am. 

As good aS you are, and as bad as I am, 
I’m as good as you are as bad as I am. 


Be EACH 


TRIPP’S CANDY SHOP 


“A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE” 
Makers of Chocolates, Home Made Candies, and Ice Cream 
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George E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Simile—As absent-minded as Mr. Mac- 
Gown, who put his hat-rack to. bed and 
stood up all night with his hat on. 


(Continued from page 16) 


bow. The Rainbow is owned by Mr. 
Vanderbilt and was then racing the Brit- 
ish contender Endeavor for the cup that 
the late Sir Thomas Lipton tried to win 
for many years. 

After the racing boats were in the har- 
bor, the other yachts came in, led by 
Morgan’s Huzzar. 

There were several million-dollar yachts 
and many others of various sizes. After 
the yachts were anchored, many of those 
on board came in to the wharf in small 
motorboats or rowboats that they carried 
on board. One of the largest yachts 
was owned by Mr. Hutton of the Wool- 
worth millions. His yacht had square 
riggings and four masts, and it could 
also be run by electricity. When 
this yacht was under sail, it required a 
crew of seventy-two men besides the 
passengers, but, when it was going by 
electricity, it required only one man to 
run sit. 

At night the boats were all lighted up, 
and it was a beautiful sight. There were 
search lights on some yachts, which were 
played on the other boats along the shore. 

The next morning my father, my sis- 
ter, and I went down to the wharf, 
where we boarded a boat that was tak- 
ing parties out among the yachts. Some 
of the yachts seemed like ocean liners, 
they were so large. 

The next day the boats raced, and the 
Yankee won. The next morning the 
boats left the harbor in a parade, as 
they had entered; and the harbor was 
peaceful once more. 


Cromwell’s Market 


52 North Main Street 


W. L. Soule 


FURNITURE AND 
UNDERTAKING 
Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 


Middleboro, Massachusetts 


THOMAS PANESIS 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 


THE 


HOME TOWN 


FOOD STORES 


A Bit Promiscuous 


Mr. Hicks (in law class): ‘Who in the 
eyes of the law is considered an infant?” 
Edgar (Lead) Wilbur: ‘Fred Bigelow!” 


Elsie Wells Beauty Shop 


87 Center Street 


Telephone 708-W 


Mr. March (in Algebra II) : “Robert, what 
does pi equal?” 

Begley (semiconsciously) : 
dessert!” 


“A delicious 


Nemasket Auto Co. 


See the New 


HUDSONS and TERRAPLANES 
PRESTOLITE BATTERIES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 


Wareham Street Middleboro 


An American Tragedy 
(In Three Acts) 
“Good morning, officer.” 
“Good morning, judge.” 
“Good morning, warden.” 
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M. L. Hinckley 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
The Latest in Jewelry 
Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 
Sheaffer’s 
Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 


51 Centre Street 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


Page Emily Post! 


Miss Field’s English class, as a home 
assignment, had to write a list of good 
table manners. Charles Conrad wrote 
out the usual list and concluded his pa- 
per with the beneficial advice, ‘Don’t 
never eat soup with a fork!’ 


GREAT A. & P. TEA CO. 


ELMER DEWHURST 


ANDREW PIKE 
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Daisy Do-Nut Shop 


Opposite Post Office 
Good Coffee Good Food 
DINNER SPECIALS 


ALL HOME COOKING 


Mary L. Hallett 


FINE MILLINERY 


Phone 227-W 121 Centre Street 


Middleboro, Mass. 


Say It With Songs 


I’ve Had My Moments Marjorie Breach 
Little Man, You’ve Had A Busy Day 
Ernest Lougee 
Stan Hull 
Mrs. Brawn 


I Can’t Dance 
Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 

Tired of it All 
Roger Turner (in Algebra II) 
So Help Me Red Cross collectors 
Play to Me, Gypsy Otto Rorschach 
Why Don’t You Practice What You 
Preach Miss Jenkins 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming 
Mr, MacGown 

I’m Popeye the Sailorman 

Clifford Graham 


MIDDLEBOROUGH 


TRUST COMPANY 


F. L. ROUNDS 


Dentist X-ray Work 


Stupified Advertisement 


Lost—In the deep recesses of the mind 
of Lindsay J. March, some excellent jokes 
which originated in the backwoods of 
Maine. There is some question among the 
students as to when they began to skip 
assemblies, but many pupils can well 
remember the keen competition which 
existed between the Scotch jokes of Mr. 
Mack and the Maine jokes of our present 
principal. Any information leading to 
the discovery and apprehension of these , 
elusive characters will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


Kelley and Godfrey 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


Flowers and Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Store 786 Residence 533-M 


CAREFUL DRIVERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
Get a dividend on your NO ACCIDENT RECORD by 
INSURING YOUR CAR IN MY AUTOMOBILE MUTUALS 


Frederick S: Weston Insurance 


15 Peirce Building 


Telephone 36 


WALTER J. WEEMAN 


Teacher of String and 
Brass Instruments 


Agent for King instruments, used and 
recommended by Walter Smith and 
leading musicians. 

New and Old Viclins for Sale. 
Violins and bows repaired 


2 Chiford Street Telephone 739-M 


a 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 
YOUR FUEL NEEDS 

Coal, Coke, 

—OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 


Bricketts 


Telephone 67-M 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Middleboro’s Trading Center 


of Dependable Merchandise 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


53 Centre Street 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


56-4 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station Street Middleboro 


CHURCH COAL CO. 


“HEAT WITHOUT WORRY” 


Anthracite, Bituminous, 
and 


Happy i 
appy is the man New England Coke 


who is prepared for 


the rainy day. 
Range and Fuel Oils 


Forest E. Thomas of the highest quality 


Insurance of All Kinds Metered Service, which is YOUR 


GUARANTEE of accurate measure 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 


Buck’s Home Remedies 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing a Specialty 
Malcolm F. Buck 


Reg. Pharm. 
“The Corner Drug Store” 


—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Hansen Gloves 
Sport Clothes for all Seasons 
McKesson’s Preparations 


